The Coming of the Arabs to the Sudan
The Red Sea is, in fact, no more than an accidental rift
which some convulsion of nature has interposed between
two parts of the same country, though the western part
has been more fortunate in that the Nile has forced its
way through it from the mountains of Abyssinia and the
Great Lakes, providing, in its northern reaches, the riverain
cultivator with heaven-sent means of cultivating the banks
by pump or water-wheel.
But south of Khartoum, to east and west, from the
Abyssinian border to the watershed of the Shari and
French Equatorial Africa, the country broadens out into
more fertile sandy areas, with rainfall sufficient to give
excellent grazing for large flocks and herds, and good
crops of corn. Beyond this broad belt, again, the country
becomes sub-tropical, with ever heavier rainfall as one
goes south, the vegetation becomes denser, the ground
more broken by ravines, soil replaces sand, and cattle
replace the camel.
Then, further south, papyrus marshes clog the slow-
flowing White Nile which
strains along
through beds of sand and matted rushy isles   .   .   .
*    .    .    a foil'd circuitous wanderer         *    ...
and inland, beyond them, the forest-covered hills rise to
the Nile-Congo Divide.
The marshy regions of the south are peopled by long-
shanked cattle-owning negroes, the hills by a smaller but
more industrious type. Neither concern us here. But all
the broad central belt of the Sudan, the fringes of the
heavily-watered marshy area to the South of it, and the
habitable parts of the desert to the north of it, are now
predominantly Arab.
One can see what happened. As the Arabs gravitated
southwards through Egypt they heard of wide pasture
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